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Dedicatory Statement* 

Wray Strowig stood as tall and straight as Kansas wheat in the 
personnel and guidance movement. His contributions to the guid- 
ance profession were pervasive throughout this movement and will 
have a permanent beneficial effect on its future. 

His most obvious national contribution came as Chairman of the 
Professional Preparations and Standards Committee of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. This was a natural committee 
for Wray to head, for in this movement he exemplified by his actions 
the meaning of both words — “ professional” and “standards ” The 
leadership Wray Strowig gave to this committee over the last four 
years will be felt for a very long time to come in the areas of 
accreditation, ethics, and support personnel as part of the guidance 
movement. In each of these areas, Wray Strowig was a national 
leader. 

Still, his greatest contributions to the guidance movement were 
exemplified in the Kansas Career Guidance Workshop held in June 
of 1969. That contribution consisted of his demonstrated commit- 
ment to, concern for, and faith in the practicing schools counselors 
of Kansas — and of the nation. Wray never gave up on the ability 
of professional school counselors to determine their own destiny, 
to improve themselves on the job, or to retain their sincere dedica- 
tion to the needi and problems of youth. Wray Strowig demon- 
strated, throu^ 1 )iis actions at the Kansas Conference, all of his 
qualities. He did not pretend these tilings. Rather, he lived them 
thoroughly and completely. His memory will live with those of us 
who knew him well for as long as we live. — *Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt. 
(This Dedicatory Statement was written to commemorate this 
Conference Report in memory of Dr. Wray Strowig. ) 
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Foreword 

In November 1968, a Vocational Guidance Advisory Committee 
was established to work with problems growing out of the com- 
plexities and the rapidity of our changing society that has created 
a serious dilemma for school counselors in meeting the challenge 
in career development activities. 

This Committee was formulated with the idea that assisting 
students in the development of a vocational life style and the 
student’s capacity to reach occupational goals without damaging 
personal disruptions was, indeed, a challenging task and one that 
had been left unattended too long. 

As the Committee progressed and identified a working frame of 
reference they were immediately confronted with a need for atti- 
tude changes and informational exchange by school counselors, 
educators, and the lay public in dealing successfully with career 
development for boys and girls. This problem was attacked sys- 
tematically through appropriate in-service tr, lining activities. This 
Career Development Workshop was an outgrowth of one type of 
activity, planned to deal with this problem on a continuing basis. 

We sincerely hope that this conference report will provide the 
beginning for a continued effort to meet the challenges in career 
development. 

Willard Foster, Director , 

Guidance and Pupil Personnel Serv ices 
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Career Counseling Today 

KENNETH 1. HOYT 

Profuser of Education, University of Iowa 

INTRODUCTION 

The topic, “Career Counseling Today,” is so broad that it defies 
comprehensive coverage in a single presentation. At the same time, 
it is so crucial that its complexity cannot be taken as an excuse for 
ignoring the topic. The purpose of this paper is to highlight some 
of the crucial considerations which must be kept in mind in moving 
toward solutions to the problem. The search for solutions to 
problems raised here will hopefully be seen as a goal for the remain- 
der of this very important Conference. 

Three key concerns underlie all that I want to say. One is a 
concern for the implications of the rapidity of societal and occupa- 
tional change upon our view of the concept of career counseling. 
The second is a concern for the increasingly key role education 
and training must play in the process of career counseling. The 
third is a concern for a much clearer concept of the multitude of 
responsibilities associated with what has been called “transition 
from school to work.” 

These three concerns will be expressed through consideration 
rf four broad topics. These are: (1) Changing Needs For Career 
Counseling; (2) Why Counselors Are Seen As Central Figures In 
Career Counseling; (3) Community Challenges For Career Counsel- 
ing; and (4) Changes In Counselors Required For Effective Career 
Counseling. Each of these is hopefully related to more detailed 
presentations scheduled for later portions of this Conference Pro- 
gram. 

Changing Needs for Career Counseling 

Career counseling represents a point somewhere between two ex- 
tremes often heard in our society today. One extreme is represented 
by those who, after being introduced to a young boy or girl, ask 
“What are you going to be when you grow up?” — as though many 
could possibly know or that most will eventually make only one 
essential career decision. The second is illustrated by a song that. 
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not many years ago, was extremely popular and made me ill every- 
time I heard it. The song, “Que Serd Sera” from the movie The 
Man Who Knew Too Much t tells about a little bey who asks his 
mother about his probable occupational future oily to be told, 
in a very sweet but a very unhelpful way, “don’t worry about it. 
Whatever will be will be”— as though one’s occupational career 
is something which ought to be left entirely up to chance. 

Having rejected both of these extremes, let us try to look at the 
changing needs for career counseling in terms of today’s youth 
in today’s society. The general picture facing youth in the next 
decade appears clear. It can be described without great fear of 
contradiction in spite of my lack of concern for a complete review 
of the literature. 

Youth in the decade of the 1970s will find themselves in a society 
characterized by very rapid social and occupational change. The 
certainty of uncertainty for these youth is very clear and very real. 
Many will enter occupations that will disappear before the end of 
one decade. Those who enter the most stable occupations must do 
so recognizing that, if they are to remain, they must be prepared 
to change their methods of work operations greatly as the impact 
of new knowledge is felt. A key quality needed by all youth is that 
of adaptability — a readiness, a willingness, and an ability to change 
with change. 

It is not surprising that recognition of this concept causes consider- 
able consternation among adolescents. After all, adolescence has 
often been described, psychologically, as an age of absolutism — 
an age in which youth are trying to find a set of limits within which 
to operate. A key part of moving from adolescence tc adulthood 
involves being able to answer such questions as “What can I count on 
for sure ?” “Who can I count on for sure T* “What can I do for sure?” 
and “What can I not do for sure V The conflict between the certain 
rapidity of societal and occupational change and the normal needs 
of adolescents for known limits have contributed greatly to what is 
popularly described today as student unrest. 

The contribution that career counseling seeks to make to this con- 
flict is basically one of the timeliness of current assistance coupled 
with the perspective of the probable presence of need for further 
assistance. Because things will change does not mean they do not 
exist in some form today. When one is struggling for something to 
hold on to, even an anchor which he knows will not be there forever 

better than no anchor at all. Career counseling must seek to pro- 
a set of such anchors to each youth — a firm basis for planning 
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for the years immediately ahead and clear knowledge that changes 
yet to come will make the need for later planning an inevitable part 
of adult life. 

The second problem youth must face is that of the increasing 
need for education and occupational training. Recognition of this 
problem forces consideration of a wide variety of concerns that 
must be faced sqvruely if the career counseling needs of youth are 
to be met. 

First, we need to take a long, hard look at the need for general 
education. Those who contend that all youth today need a general 
education that will give them a basic foundation required for fre- 
quent occupational change are right. Those who contend that an 
education that prepares people for everything in general tends to 
prepare them for nothing in particular are equally right. Con- 
tinuing debate between those holding one, as opposed to the 
other, of these two views will be of very small comfort or assistance 
to youth today. 

The elementary and secondary schools of this nation must accept 
major responsibility for providing basic general education. All 
yout 1- ' need to know how to read, how to write, how to handle 
basic number concepts, the basic concepts of the physical sciences, 
and the basic concepts in the social sciences. These kinds of 
knowledges and understandings are properly regarded as founda- 
tional. It is proper and necessary that the elementary and secondary 
schools provide this foundation. To say that all youth need such a 
foundation is not to say each needs the same foundation taught 
for the same purposes, nor with the same materials, nor to the 
same level, nor with the same standards for successful completion, 
nor to the absolute exclusion of other lands of learning. There has 
been too much talk about our “alienated” youth and too little about 
our “alienating” schools. The problem now is not what should be 
taught, but rather what should be taught to whom and how can 
general education be seen to make sense to each individual student 
in the school. 

The answer lies, in part, in a dedication of massive effort on the 
part of business and industry to provide teachers with concrete 
examples of the vocational implications of general education. In 
part, the answer lies in recognizing that vocational education, as 
well as general education, is also needed in our secondary schools. 
This vocational education will be as truly foundational as general 
education for the very large numbers of youth who should seek 
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post-high-school occupational education. It will constitute specific 
occupational preparation for, hopefully, about one of five youth 
enrolled in our secondary schools. Ideally, it will serve as a most 
viable me ans by which youth can discover the variety of educational 
motivations they have. It can contribute greatly to making school 
make sense to large numbers of youth for whom school, as it 
currently exists, does not make sense. 

In part, the answer lies in taking a much more realistic look at 
the occupational education and training that will be needed by 
youth in the 1970’s. This can best be done by looking at predicted 
occupational patterns, as seen in the 1968-69 edition of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, and other related statistics. 

Realistically, this nation can continue to send forty to fifty per- 
cent of our high-school graduates to four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. To do so, we •nust assume that such institutions will 
continue to prevent roughly half who enter from ever completing 
a bachelors degree. This means that about one in five of our 
high-school graduates will graduate from college. Our occupational 
economy can profitably absorb about this many. 

While unskilled and low level semi-skilled occupations are 
expected to increase to a far less extent than other kinds of occu- 
pations in the 1970 s, sizeable numbers of workers will be employed 
in jobs at these levels. If we assume that our high-school dropout 
Tate will remain at about the same level ( roughly 30% between 9th 
and 12th grade), it seems reasonable to believe that about twenty 
percent of our high-school graduates who work can expect to be 
employed in uns killed or low level semi-skilled jobs. This leaves, 
roughly, forty percent of high-school graduates in the 1970’s who 
will need post-high-school occupational education at less than the 
bachelor s degree level. This is our greaf st challenge in terms of 
career counseling in the decade ahead. 

If we can assume both the presence cf an increasing rate of 
change and an increasing need for occupational education, then 
those for whom career counseling is provided are left with one 
other major problem — namely, how do they get from school to 
work? That most will begin work prior to age 25 is made clear 
by national labor statistics. The question is one of helping make 
the transition from school to work efficient, pleasant, and productive 
for both the employer and the employee. This, too, represents a 
major problem that I want to comment on later. 



Counseling and Guidance: A Central Focus 

It is obvious that the complex needs for career counseling will rail 
for a wide variety of assistance from a wide variety of settings at 
many times in the lives of those to be served. Clear potential for 
assistance to youth in meeting many of these needs is present in 
each of the diverse settings represented at this conference. Yet, 
the entire focus of this conference is oriented around the concept 
of the professional counselor as the key, central figure in meeting 
career counseling needs of today’s youth. While I think it is proper 
that this focus be used, I think it is equally essential that a brief 
part of our discussion be directed at the basic rationale behind 
adoption of this concept. 

The rationale for support of professional counselors as a central 
core of the help-giving enterprise is based much more upon the 
goals of the guidance movement than upon its demonstrated ability 
to attain those goals. If prior research in our field has demonstrated 
anything, it is that the goals of counselors are not met through the 
efforts of counselors alone. That, basically, is why conferences such 
as this are held. 

What ~re these goals that we strive to meet? First, we have a 
bedrock, basic goal of protecting the freedom of the individual to 
lead his own life, to control his own destiny, to become that which 
he chooses to become. We are committed to a belief that the 
purposes of society will best be served indirectly by serving die 
purposes of individuals directly. The purposes cf manpower are 
but a small part of the purposes of man. It is the purposes of man 
directed toward his own worth, dignity, and freedom to be, to 
grow, to change, and to become to which the guidance movement 
has dedicated itself. It is welfare of the individual, not welfare 
for the individual that we seek. It is individual opportunity, not 
economic opportunity, that we prize most highly. The individual 
is our primary focus and our primary concern. 

Second, to implement this basic goal, we seek to acquaint indi- 
viduals with the widest possible set of alternatives from which they 
may choose. Our dedication to this goal causes counselors to help 
individuals try to see alternatives as differing in land rather than 
in a basic, general quality. It causes us to try to help individuals 
consider various alternatives without the necessity of our endorsing 
or trying to convince die individual to adopt one point of view over 
another. For example, as counselors we do not insist that our goal 
is one of trying to help all individuals acquire the values of a 
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work oriented society, but we do insist that one of our goals is to 
let individuals know what these values are and to help them decide 
whether or not the individual wants to adopt them as his own. 

Third, we seek to help individuals make choices, decisions, plans, 
and adjustments based upon all available knowledge regarding 
both hims elf and his environmental alternatives. This help can be 
only as good as the information is accurate, pertinent, and meaning- 
ful. It is in attainment of this crucial goal that counselors have 
most often failed in the past, and their failure has been due pri- 
marily to a lack of appropriate information regarding environmental 
alternatives. It is to the correction of this weakness that the broader 
community, if it believes in the goals of the guidance movement, 
must address itself. 

Fourth, we seek to help individuals implement aecisions they 
have reached. How does he find the job he wants? Where is that 
job located? How can he make application for that job? Where 
can he find the vocational training he needs? What is the difference 
between one tr ainin g opportunity as opposed to another? Which 
one is best for this individual? Again, if the goals of guidance are 
to be met, counselors need input from a wide variety of external 
sources. They cannot and have not been able to do the job by 
themselves. 

It is this set of goals which makes counselors central figures in the 
complex of persons involved in the career counseling process. We 
turn to counselors, not because of their demonstrated capabilities, 
but because their professional work is centered around these goals 
as a primary focus. 

Current Status of Career Counseling 

At this point, I would like to comment briefly on the current status 
of career counseling. Time limitations force me to present a capsule 
summary that is bound to be less than an adequate description. 
The crucial importance of the topic demands that, in spite of the 
obvious weaknesses of such a summary, some comments be made. 
There are both postive and negative aspects which deserve comment. 

On the positive side, we can point out that, in the last ten years, 
we have seen a phenomenal growth in both the number and the 
quality of professional counselors in a wide variety of settings. The 
central core of counselors — i. e., the school counselors — has become 
much larger since passage of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. While still not fully adequate, the number of secondary 
school counselors is approaching the point where it is sufficient to 
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serve secondary school youth. In the last few years, we have begun 
to make substantial progress in initiating elementary guidance 
programs with a badly needed emphasis on vocational aspects of 
guidance included in those programs. The school counselors hired 
as a result of Title V-A of NDEA have played a crucial role in imple- 
menting a wide variety of other federal legislation calling for career 
counseling. As these words are being written, the Congress is 
currently considering the future fate of the portion of Title V-A of 
NDEA calling for counseling and guidance services. If this Congress 
appropriates funds called for under this Act, we will have dear 
potential for using school counselors as an important element. If, 
on the other hand, the Congress fails to appropriate funds for Title 
V-A, the results will be disastrous, and progress toward providing 
adequate career counseling will be set back for several years. 

Similarly, great potential is present for improving vocational 
aspects of guidance under the 1968 amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. If this Act is fully funded and if the state 
plans for vocational education reflect the emphasis on vocational 
aspects of guidance that these amendments make possible, vocational 
education funds can be used along with NDEA funds to provide 
sound programs of career counseling in elementary and secondary 
school settings. Again, the potential is present, but the future will be 
uncertain until the current Congress completes actions and the final 
state plans are adopted. 

In recent years, substantial progress has been made in improving 
the quality and increasing the quantity of professional counselors in 
non-school settings. These, too, hold high potential for contributing 
to the goals of career counseling for todays youth. These marked 
improvements have been seen in Employment Service Counselors, 
in Vocational Rehabilitation counselors, and in both professional 
counselors and support personnel for counselors employed in such 
settings as the Youth Opportunity Centers, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and in Upward Bound projects. Not only have counselors in 
settings such as these been increasing in both quantity and quality, 
but, in addition, substantial progress has been made in looking for 
ways in which professional counselors in all lands of settings can 
work together as youth move from setting to setting and as the need 
for continuing counseling arises at various points in the lives of 
large numbers of individuals in our society. If the future is to 
continue to be postive, the emphasis of the last few years in improv- 
ing these counselors must be continued. 
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Finally, on the positive side, it can be said that very rapid prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in providing substantial research 
data that will make counselors better able to perform career coun- 
seling duties. We know better how to do die job. Moreover, die 
computer age has allowed development of a wide variety of 
approaches to improving the adequacy, the timeliness, and die 
appropriateness of information needed for career counseling. All 
of these things are positive. 

On the negative side, we must realize that we still have a very 
long way to go. The most negative thing that oan be said is that 
counselors are like people — i. e., they tend to > -f“ect die general 
biases of the culture in which they live. As a result, we still find 
many school counselors who spend a majority of their time with 
that minority of students who least need their help — the college 
bound. The continuing high-school dropout rates make clear that, 
even here, we are not doing a very good job. For some time we 
have known things we could do to help high-school students enter- 
ing die labor market directly from high school to make a better 
transition from school to work. While the methods and procedures 
are known, they are not applied in many schools, and these students 
have been effectively ignored. 

Perhaps the biggest lack of accomplishment to date has been in 
the efforts of school counselors directed toward helping students 
consider vocational education opportunities at both the secondary 
school and the post-secondary school level. I recendy completed a 
study, using part of the data accumulated through the Specialty 
Oriented Student Research Program, that illustrates this very dearly 
(Hoyt, 1909). Among six samples of students currendy enrolled 
in post-high-school vocational education programs, we found con- 
sistent patterns dearly showing two to three times as many students 
considering post-high-school vocational education while in high 
school without die assistance of the counselor as the number who 
found out about it from their counselor. While over eighty percent 
of these students had a counselor while in high school, we found 
consistendy lower percentages of them who ever talked with a 
counselor about attending these schools. Moreover, we found coun- 
selors who were two to three times as likely to let a high-school 
student know about a vocational training opportunity in a public 
community college as in a private vocational school — in spite of 
our claimed goal of letting students choose from the widest possible 
set of alternatives. 
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In terms of high-school curricula, we found consistent patterns 
among all six samples showing fewer students who would recom- 
mend the general curriculum to high-school students than who 
took that C' jriculum themselves while they were in high school. 
We found three to five times as many of the students enrolled in 
post-high-school trade training who would recommend high-school 
vocational education to other students as had taken it themselves 
while they were in high school. Among students in post-high-school 
secretarial training, we found over twice as many recommending 
the high-school business curriculum to other students as had taken 
it themselves while in high school. 

Clearly, these students did not feel they had been given adequate 
guidance either in terms of choosing vocational education courses 
in high school or in making plans for the post-high-school vocational 
training they were currently taking. I know of no way we can 
look at data such as reported in this study and be very satisfied 
with what school counselors have accomplished to date for this 
very important and very rapidly increasing portion of the high- 
school student body. 

Still on the negative side, we have far too few concrete examples 
we can use to illustrate, systematic, conscientious attempts on the 
part of counselors in various settings to communicate with each 
other regarding students they seek to serve. While counselors may 
stay in a single setting, students certainly do not If we are truly 
concerned about the welfare of these students, we should seek to 
find ways of getting better communication among these groups of 
counselors. While positive starts have been made in the establish- 
ment of state branches of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, we have a long way to go before counselors from all 
kinds of settings work together in the state branch and its local 
chapters. 

When we look at counselor relationships with employers, die 
current picture is not much more positive. To many counselors, 
“industry” is still a trait to be rated on a report card. Far too many 
have not only failed to make systematic contacts with possible 
employers, but have, in addition, never held a full-time job them- 
selves outside professional education. Even those counselors who 
would like to visit business and industrial settings on a regular basis 
often find themselves prevented from doing so by administrators 
who feel the counselor has no business leaving the school building. 
Improvement is needed in all these areas if career counseling is 
to be truly worthwhile for today’s youth. 
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Community Challenges 

What means will we use to meet the student needs outlined here, 
to attain the goals of career counseling we have stated, to take 
advantage of the positive potentials we have, and to overcome our 
current weaknesses? In short, how will we get this job done? I 
would like to devote the remainder of this presentation to trying to 
provide a rough framework for use in answering this question. 

First, it seems to me we must recognize that the complexity and 
enormity of the task demands that many kinds of people from 
many kinds of settings become involved in meeting the challenges 
of career counseling. No one of these groups, be he a counselor in 
particular setting, a teacher, a school a dm i ni strator, an employer, 
an employed worker, or a parent can properly feel he does not have 
a key role to play. The first thing to do is for each of us to cease 
finding fault with others and start accepting responsibilities for 
ourselves. It isn’t who receives credit: ior helping or who is blamed 
for failures that should be our primary concern. Rather, our pri- 
mary concern should be directed toward how much help a particu- 
lar youth can receive and what each of us can do to contribute 
toward that help. 

Second, and to be more specific, professional counselors are 
going to nave to see and accept responsibility for career counseling 
for all youth as a major reason for their professional existence. We 
hf.ve had enough counselor search for identity as seen through 
£ tempts to be pseudo-psychotherapists, college admissions special- 
ists, or, more recently, sensitivity trainers. It is time counselors 
everywhere recognize career counseling is an important aspect of 
their work. Some group of professionals is going to do this job 
because it must be done. If counselors do not quickly accept these 
challenges, they will be replaced by people who will. I know 
these words sound harsh, but I do net apologize for saying them 
because I believe them to be true. Third, major changes are needed 
in counselor education programs reflecting this needed emphasis on 
career counseling. It would, in my opinion, be disastrous for the 
guidance movement and for those we seek to serve if two lands of 
counselor education programs were established — one for “voca- 
tional counselors” and one for “other” counselors. We simply cannot 
afford to commit that error. Rather, we must strive to re-orient our 
counselor education programs so they produce more competent 
counselors. ( Hoyt, 1966-b. ) 

Fourth, a concentrated effort is needed to improve relationships 
between counselors and vocational educators. They have criticized 
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each other long enough. The career counseling needs of students 
are too great to allow this to continue. I do not mean counselors 
should seek better working relationships with vocational educators 
at the expense of other educators in the school, but only that they 
should seek to make them of the same quality and effectiveness as 
we have with the so-called “academic portion of the school faculty. 
(Hoyt, 1966-a.) 

Fifth, relationships between counselors and post-high-scbool vo- 
cational training settings must be improved. Counselors must get to 
the point where they can see such institutions as the area vocational 
school, the community college, and the bona fide private vocational 
school as different in kind but not in worth for particular individuals 
from the four-year college or university setting. This, of course, is 
not simply a problem for counselors, but a general one for all people 
in our society. The best thing a majority of today’s high-school 
students could do is never set foot ir side a four-year college as a 
student. That statement, harsh as it sounds, will continue to be 
true unt-' 1 md unless there are major changes in the nature and 
goals of uue four-year colleges and universities in this country. 

Sixth, and of very key importance, the business and industrial 
world is going to have to accept greatly increased responsibilities 
for contributing to the process of career counseling. We need 
business and industrial personnel who are willing to work with 
junior high school students, their teachers and their counselors, 
in helping youth acquire an awareness of the world of work and 
the key importance of education as preparation for employment. 
We need to have business and industry accept clear responsibility 
for conducting and participating in programs designed to educate 
counselors to the world of work. Such programs, in addition to 
involving such simple things as lectures and materials, must include 
opportunities for counselors to acquire real work experience in 
the world of work. We need to have business and industrial 
leaders serve on vocational education advisory committees at both 
the secondary school and the post-secondary school levels. We 
don’t need industrial experts to tell us what vocational education 
is doing wrong, but, rather, how vocational education can improve 
its offerings so that it does more right. 

We need to have business and industrial personnel work actively 
with educators on problems involving transition from school to 
work. Far too often, we have acted as if such a transition was 
complete the day the youth started on the job. The records of high 
worker turnover, employee grievances, and both worker and 
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employer dissatisfactions stand as sobering evidence that this 
simply is not true. Much remains to be done to educate youth 
in those aspects of getting and holding a job that go beyond the 
acquisition of specific job skills. At least as much remains to be 
done in terms of helping youth adjust successfully once they are 
employed. 



Concluding Statement 

This presentation has consisted of brief comments concerning the 
career counseling needs of youth, the goals of career counseling, 
the strengths and weaknesses of current counselors, and needed 
directions for change. I have been able to outline, in only the 
briefest fashion, what I would regard as key elements in each 
of these areas. My purpose has been to stimulate awareness of 
areas that would be fruitful points of discussion for this very 
important conference. 
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Vocational and Technical Program 
Information for Use in Counseling 
High School Youth 1 

R. WRAY STROWIG, Professor 
Department of Counseling and Guidance 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The objective or this paper is to present a discussion of the scope, 
purpose, need, and uses of guidance information about post- 
secondary school vocational and technical training programs. The 
foremost consumers of such information will be counselors and the 
youth with whom they work. What types of training are we con- 
sidering? Baer and Roeber 2 have described the major types of 
post-high-school vocational-technical programs as (1) apprentice- 
ship training, which involves about 300 occupations, but is generally 
regarded as the best way to learn a skilled trade; (2) armed forces 
training, including USAFI courses, tuition aid to military men and 
women, and special branch programs; (3) colleges and universities; 

(4) home study courses which may involve over 5.5 million people; 

(5) junior and community colleges with terminal programs of up 
to two years length; and (6) technical institutes. I have excluded 
from discussion apprenticeship, armed forces, baccalaureate degree 
granting institutions, and home study offerings, as well as several 
organized training programs growing out of relatively recent federal 
legislation. It is not that these types of programs are insignificant. 
Rather, time will not permit adequate coverage of all such pro- 
grams, plus the fact that others in this workshop will deal with 
certain of these topics. While the focus of attention will be on 
guidance information about training programs in vocational schools, 
technical institutes, and junior and community colleges, I am sure 
much of the discussion could be applied to the other areas of voca- 
tional preparation. 

1. Presented at the Career Development Workshop, Topeka, Kansas, June 1-4, 1969. 
The author acknowledges his considerable debt to E. G. Kennedy, who not only has con- 
tributed significant ideas and the annotated materials contained herein, but has been friend 
and mentor to the author in his own career development. See Appendix B. 

2. Baer, Max F. arid Roeber, Edward C. Occupational Information . 3rd edition 
Ghcago: Sconce Research Associates, 1964. 
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The Need 



Before proceeding, recognition should be given to vocational 
education in high school. As is well known, a lot of vocational 
education is happening in grades 9-12, but not nearly enough. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1961, reported on some of the limitations of voca- 
tional education programs. They found that — 

Vocational Education was not available in enough high schools. In a 
special study of 3733 public high schools in six representative states made 
by the panel, only 5 percent offered distributive education courses, only 
9 percent offered trade and industrial courses, and less than half offered 
courses in homemaking or agriculture. 

Vocational education programs were not preparing people for enough 
kinds of jobs. In only nine states could one learn to be an office machine 
repairman through the federally reimbursed vocational education program. 
Similarly, only eleven states offered federally reimbursed vocational courses 
in electric appliance repair. 3 

No doubt both the quantity and quality of high-school vocational 
programs has increased tremendously in recent years, due in large 
measure to the impact of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and subsequent amendments. The challenges to both high-school 
and post-secondary vocational and technical education remain con- 
siderable, however. Before we consider the utility of information 
about the latter programs, let us establish the context for our 
summarizing the situation with respect to labor supply and training 
needs in the 1960’s and 1970’s, 

According to data compiled from various sources by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education, 4 in the 1960’s about 26,000,000 boys and girls between 
16 and 21 were looking for their first jobs. They totaled 40% 
more than in the 1950’s. Approximately 6,500,000 of them were 
college trained, 12,000,000 were high-school graduates, and 7,500,- 
000 were high-school dropouts. In 1970 the situation will be more 
serious when there will be 3,700,000 boys and girls reaching the 
age of 18, a third more than the 2,800,000 who reached 18 in 1962. 
These figures indicate that time will not ameliorate the problem, 
but only contribute to it. 

The prospect of securing a job should not be a serious problem 
for the college trained. There are opportunities for the proies- 
sional, the technically skilled and the well-educated. High-school 
graduates will find job entry more difficult as evidenced in recent 

3. Ibid. 

4. Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, Industrial Relations 
Institute, University of Wisconsin, Madison, general files. 
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